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The following sentence occurs in a letter recently received from a 
student in Princeton Theological Seminary: "I hope, God willing, 
to initiate in my charge a more thorough and systematic course of 
congregational Bible-teaching ; and to that end I shall need all the 
facility in Hebrew I can attain." Some questions are at once suggest- 
ed. How many young men will leave the theological seminaries dur- 
ing the coming spring, resolved to carry out a systematic plan of 
congregational Bible-teaching ? How many men, to-day in the minis- 
try, have endeavored to do this thing > There is Dr. Boardman in 
Philadelphia ; Dr. Taylor in Brooklyn ; Dr. Duryea in Boston. Yes, 
but how many Boardmans, Taylors and Duryeas are there in the 
entire country .'' Too few. Where is the error of the policy pursued 
by the great majority of ministers t It is that their teaching is out- 
side-teaching, surface-teaching, temporary-teaching, whereas it should 
be inside, deep, permanent. Our church members are not taught the 
Bible, though they are hungry for it. This idea of systematic congre- 
gational Bible-study should grow ; let it be introduced and tried for 
ten years in any church, and what a revolution will be worked in that 
church ! It is not to the point, to say that this is the work of the 
Sunday School. It is rather the work of the preacher, the divinely 
authorized interpreter of God's Word. 



It is possible, we suppose, to exaggerate the results which may be 
reasonably expected from the study of the Assyrian monuments, in 
relation to biblical history and literature. It is easy to imagine that 
the time has now come when the difficulties which have baffled the 
learned of all centuries shall be settled, when the differences of 
opinion which have existed concerning these writings, from the very 
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time of the writings, shall cease. The danger of expecting too much 
is greater than that of expecting too little. For at least two reasons 
we must guard against it: (i) because there is sure to come disap- 
pointment; and he who, having expected much, receives little, is in no 
mood to appreciate or use well the little received ; and (2) because 
exaggerated expectations can result in nothing but injury to the cause 
of truth. There is danger also that, in our zeal for the Word, we shall 
be led to twist this or that historical narrative into harmony with the 
sacred account, or, perhaps, endeavor to twist the sacred account of a 
given event so as to make it harmonize with the profane account. 
Such work will blind some, will please some ; but it cannot be lasting. 
Two qualities must characterize the Bible-student in all his investiga- 
tions — accuracy, patience. He need not expect to see all difficulties 
removed. He is called to go forward only so far as the facts warrant. 
There will then be no bad results, no disappointment. 



Another step toward stimulating Old Testament study has been 
taken by The Institute of Hebrew. As the Institute is organized, only 
those who are Instructors in Hebrew or Old Testament subjects can 
be members. At the recent meeting held in New York, arrangements 
were made for electing as Fellozvs of the Institute those who should (i) 
successfully pass examinations in {a) one-half of each of the three 
grand divisions of the Hebrew Bible (history, prophecy, poetry), {h) 
Hebrew grammar, — etymology and syntax, {c) two cognate languages, 
e. g., Aramaic and Arabic, or Assyrian and Arabic ; and (2) prepare 
an original thesis on some subject connected with Old Testament 
study. The examinations are to be held at the various Summer 
Schools, and the papers submitted for decision to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Institute. This honor will be a fitting public recogni- 
tion of attainment made by earnest students. The work will be 
equivalent in amount to that required, even in the best institutions, 
for the degree of Ph. D. The organization which confers the honor is 
made up of men representing the leading institutions of the country. 
No one, of course, will undertake such a course of study merely for 
the honor its successful accomplishment may bring. The work will 
be prosecuted for the good results which will follow it. The honor, 
however, may stimulate some who otherwise would not work. 



" Biblical theology ! Is not all theology biblical .' " This ques- 
tion is often asked in that tone characteristic of a desire to frown 
down a thing that is new. 
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It is true that the study called biblical theology — Old Testament 
theology and New Testament theology — is new in its methods, though 
not in its materials. It is not many decades since historical theology 
won for itself a place as a distinct department of theological study. 
This department is commonly treated as embracing the history of the 
Christian church, its doctrines, institutions and life since the days of 
the apostles. If the department were to embrace what the name im- 
plies, it would include the whole history of revealed religion. The 
biblical part of historical theology is what is known as biblical theol- 
ogy. Historical theology is necessary for a thoroughly judicious in- 
terpretation and application of Christian truth to human life. It 
reveals numberless mistakes made in Christian life and doctrine ; it 
records the origin and rise of many beneficent institutions and prac- 
tices in the Christian church. Subordinated to the Bible, it is indis- 
pensable also in forming a systematic statement of Christian doctrine. 
Important as is historical theology, biblical theology is none the less 
important. Biblical theology presents the truths of revealed relig- 
ion as they were progressively revealed to men and appropriated 
by them. In the study of biblical theology, better than in any other 
study, may be learned the method of divine education by revelation, 
and the divine patience with the slowness of progress by human pu- 
pils. Religious thought or beliefs, institutions and life arc the subjects 
of biblical theology as of historical theology. All must contribute to 
the decision of the questions of literary criticism. Institutions alone 
afford the very weakest basis for a structure raised by criticism, — i. e., 
when criticism is constructive. The truths revealed by God and 
grasped by men, studied in their progressive character, would give a 
much better basis. We are, however, not confined to so narrow a 
field. It may be said that biblical theology is dependent upon literary 
criticism. This is true. The converse is also true. If either of the 
two can stand alone, that one is biblical theology. Literary criticism 
has its place ; historical investigation may not safely be omitted ; but 
to undertake to determine the course of Old Testament history with- 
out supreme regard to the course of religious thought and belief is 
hopeless. This chief factor in answer to the questions of the day is 
offered by Old Testament theology. Until this contribution is re- 
ceived it will be too soon to pass any thing but a tentative judgment 
on the controversy of literary criticism. 



How few men accomplish any thing outside of the routine of their 
profession. But are professional duties, however arduous, to be ac- 
cepted as an excuse for abandoning all other pursuits ? Should any 
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man, however ambitious he may be in his profession, wholly confine 
his thought, his work, his energy to that profession ? The answer 
comes, One must, in our day, so confine himself, if he would grow, or 
even live, in his profession. The statesman, so vast and varied are his 
responsibilities, can do nothing but the duties of his office. The editor, 
a slave bound fast by merciless routine, must be only an editor all his 
life. The minister, burdened with the practical cares of a pastorate, 
must relinquish all hope, for instance, of being a student, or a scholar. 
This, we say, is the prevailing idea. Is it a true one ">. The religious 
press, not to speak of the daily, is commenting with exultation upon 
the fact that the greatest statesman living, at an advanced age, and in 
the midst of a great political crisis, has taken issue with a celebrated 
scientist uppn the question of the credibility of the Mosaic account 
of creation. Here is a statesman whose duties have not prevented 
study and research in many lines of linguistic and scientific inquiry. 

No portion of the material furnished by THE STUDENT to its 
readers, has given greater satisfaction, and no other articles have 
called forth more expressions of appreciation and profit than those 
which, during two years, have appeared under the title " Studies in 
Archaeology and Comparative Religion," by Dr. J. A. Smith. They 
have evinced wide reading, deep study, close investigation. Back of 
them lie years of patient, scholarly, persevering labor. The profes- 
sional oriental students capable of performing this work, as it has 
been performed, are few. But these articles have been prepared by 
an editor, — one, too, who by his position has been called to bear more 
than the usual number of this life's cares. Here, then, is an editor 
whom the routine of his profession could not keep from delving into 
the hidden things of the past, with results beneficial to others as well 
as to himself 

How is it with ministers .-' Is it necessary to cite instances from 
the great multitude, who, while engaged in the active work of their 
profession, have been able to do work in one line or another for which 
even the critical world holds them in kind remembrance .'' 

There is a great lesson here, if we would but heed it,- — a lesson 
which our ministers need to ponder. There is too much of the easily 
satisfied, the self-satisfied feeling abroad. Two sermons, and a prayer- 
meeting talk, with the necessary pastoral visiting, should not be the 
end of a minister's work. There is much besides which he might do, 
the doing of which would make this work far more easily done. 



